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It was people like Roger Williams, Ann Hutchin-
son, and the Quakers who speedily reduced the Pu-
ritan position to its logical dilemma, if not absurdity.

Roger Williams actually refused to pray with his
wife, or join in grace with her at table, because she
still attended the Puritan public worship; so intense
was his individualism.

He and the rest at Providence made a law that no
man was to be hurt for his conscience. In course
of time the women and children had the habit of
going to meetings, in public or private houses, every
day in the week, if there were so many. A certain
man forbade his wife to go. The town undertook to
censure him for it. It was argued for the offender
that the law was never meant to break down God's
ordinance, which called for the wife's obedience to
her husband; and against him, that if the townsfolk
should thus restrain their wives the country would
cry out on them. Now, unless the law had limit,
no man was to be hurt for forbidding, upon his con-
science, his wife to anything ; and unless his wife
was held to have no conscience, it is hard to see how
the law could punish her if, upon her conscience,
she refused him in everything. So hard is it for
even pious people to live in the air. There is no
record of the upshot of this matter, but even the
timid may be bold to believe that the women went
their own way, as usual.

The Puritan church developed itself along the line
of this individualism until it dominated the individual
with its majorities, and forced its minorities to ay   became   the
